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LATE  HEWS 


The  extraction  rate  of  flour  In  the  United  Kingdom  is  to  be  reduoed 
to  80  percent  from  85  percent,  effective  August  27,  1950,    Tfce  announce* 
ment,  by  the  Minister  of  Food,  indicated  that  the  change  was  possible 
beoause  of  the  generally  improved  food  situation.    It  also  noted  that 
the  change  will  add  to  the  quantity  of  mill  feeds  available.    The  re- 
duced level,  however,  compares  with  the  prewar  (September  1939)  rate  of 
70  percent. 

The  reduction  to  80  percent  for  use  in  the  national  leaf  will 
involve  heme  milled  flour  of  81  percent  mixed  with  imported  flour  of 
lower  extraction.    Imports  of  flour  for  the  year  ended  June  3°,  1950 
included  about  55,000  short  tone  from  Australia  and  90,000  from  the 
United  States,  both  at  72  percent  extraction.    Flour  from  Canada  for 
that  year  amounted  to  ^19,000  short  tons  at  about  72.6  percent  ex- 
traction. 


FOREIGN  CROPS  MP  MARKETS 

Published  weekly  to  inform  producers,  processors,  distributors  and 
consumers  on  farm  products  of  current  developments  abroad  in  the  crop 
and  livestock  industries,  foreign  trends  in  prices  and  consumption  of 
farm  products,  and  world  agricultural  trade.    Circulation  of  this  peri- 
cal  is  free  to  those  needing  the  information  it  contains  in  farming, 
business  and  professional  operations.    Issued  by  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington 
25,  D.  C. 
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WORLD  BEAN  TRADE  l/ 

Before  World  War  II,  about  12  million  bags  of  beano  entered  into 
world  trade.    More  than  half  of  this  trade  occurred  in  the  Far  East. 
In  the  5 -year  period  193^  to  1939  the  annual  import  into  the  Far  East 
averaged  k.9  million  bags  and  exports  averaged  6.8  million  bags.  China 
and  Japan  were  the  World's  largest  traders.    China  exported  an  average 
of  k.k  million  bags  and  imported  565,000  bags  annually.    Japan  exported 
about  536,000  bags  and  imported  2.8  million.    Burma,  India,  Korea,  Malaya, 
and  Hong  Kong  were  also  large  traders.     (See  table  II).        •  * 

The  Far  Eastern  trade  may  have  included  edible  soya  beans  and  other 
varieties  of  pulses  in  addition  to  kidney -shaped  beans,  common  in  the 
west.    Relatively  large  quantities  of  the  soya  types  are  used  in  the  Far 
East  as  the  major  source  of  protein  in  the  food  supply.    White  and  colored 
beans  of  the  varieties  used  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  were  exported  from 
the  Far  East -before  the  war  to  countries  in  that  hemisphere  and  Europe. 

Since  the  war,  no  trade  data  on  pulses  have  become  available  from 
Far  Eastern  countries.    Thus,  little  is  known  of  postwar  trade  in  the 
East  except  that  the  United  States  has  supplied  dry  beans  and  peas  to 
Japan,  and  trade  has  been  generally  disorganized  in  China,  Burma  and 
Indonesia,  because  of  hostilities  throughout  much  of  the  area. 

prewar  trade  in  countries  consisting  what  might  be  described  as 
the  Western  bean  trading  area,  composed  of  parts  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  Europe,  the  Middle  East  and  Africa,  amounted  on  the  average 
to  about  6.2  million  bags  imported  and  5.6  million  bags  .exported.  These 
figures  are  derived  by  deducting  prewar  trade  of  the  Far  East  (Table  II) 
from  total  world  prewar  trade  (Tables  I  and  II).    Only  17  of  these 
countries  have  reported  bean  trade  in  recent  years.    These  17  countries 
before  the  war  imported  k,k  million  bags  and  exported  2.1  million  bags, 
or  about  71  percent  of  the  total  imports  and  37  percent  of  the  ex- 
ports of  the  Western  trading  area.    Most  of  the  balance  of  exports  to 
the  17  countries  before  tho  war  came  from  Eastern  Europe,  specifically 
Rumania  and  Hungary  which  also  are  in  the  area  herein  considered  as 
the  "Western  bean  trading  area."    It  is  therefore  apparent  that  the  17 
countries  represent  the  bulk  of  the  postwar  bean  trade  in  the  Western 
world,  and  that  in  large  measure  the  Western  area  may  be  considered 
quite  separate  from  the  trade  of  the  Far  East.    The  remainder  of  this 
statement  deals  with  current  and  prewar  trade  in  these  17  countries. 
It  is  assumed  in  the  light  of  foregoing  facts  that  the  17  countries ; 
are  representative  of  the  bean  trade  of  the  entire  Western  world  in 
postwar  years,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Eastern  Europe. 


l/  A  more  extensive  statement  is  obtainable  from  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25, 
D.  C. 
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TABLE  NO.  II 


BEANS,  dry  edible:    International  trade,  selected  countries, 

Average  1S34-38 


:         Average         : : 

:  Average 

Continent  and  country 

:         1934-38  :: 

Continent  and  country 

:  1934-38 

:  Imports  !  Exports  :  j 

:  Imports  :  Exports 

•  • 

1,000 


EOBOPli  : 

Albania  ±/  .  J 

Austria  ! 

Bulgaria  •  t 

Czechoslovakia  t 

Hungary  

Ireland  : 

Malta  1/  

Norway  l/  : 

Poland  

Romania..  t 

Switzerland  : 

Yugoslavia  :_ 

(Total  

NORTH  AND  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

British  Honduras  l/  . .  •  • : 

British  Test  Indies  l/  : 

Costa  Rica..  ... 

Dominican  Republic  ••*• 

El  Salvador  

Guadeloupe  l/. ........... 

Martinique ............... 

Mexico  .  • 

Netherlands  Antilles  l/. . 

Newfoundland  l/  t 

Nicaragua  ........»•••: 

Panama,  Republic  of  

Panama,  Canal  Zone  

Total  

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Brazil  l/.  , 

British  Guiana  l/  

Colombia  : 

French  Guiana..  : 

Surinam.  

Uruguay  

Total  .: 

EASTEBN  ASIA  : 
British  Borneo  (Sarawak)....: 

Burma  ............*.....: 

Ceylon  •  ..: 

China  : 

Hong  Kong  .: 

India  and  Pakistan..  .: 

Indo-China  : 

Indonesia  l/  J 

Japan  l/.  .: 

Korea  l/  

Macao  ,.  ..: 

Malaya  Federation...........: 

Philippines,  Republic  of....: 

Thailand  i/  8 

Total  : 


46 
"l34 

366 
134 


62 


1,000 


37* 
2: 
379: : 

20:: 
408:: 

_  •  • 

:: 
:: 

335*  • 
1,102:: 
:: 
Oft'-* 

EMU 


9» 

: : 

55! 

:: 

2: 

:: 

7:: 

7: 

:: 

18: 

13! 

: : 

2: 

88:: 

1? 
24: 

:: 

  •  • 

2: 

7!! 

 A_ 

: : 

M         *  * 

162: 

102:: 

•  • 

: : 

9:: 

35» 

: : 

2: 

-     : : 

9: 

=.          •  • 
•  • 

2: 

  •  « 

7: 

:: 

^: 

<?:: 

37* 

64; 

873:1 

M           a  a 

564: 

4,363^! 

249: 

163:: 

132: 

489:: 

15: 

35:: 

143: 

2:: 

2,767: 

536:: 

485: 

220:: 

31! 

4:: 

328: 

68:: 

106: 

:: 

40:: 

4,<J30! 

..  6,793!! 

:  1,000 
:  bags 

WESTERN  ASIA  : 

Aden  ,.:  2 

Cyprus  1/  :  29 

Iran  l/T.  : 

Iraq  .: 

Palestine  .:  26 

Syria  and  Lebanon. .......... :  18: 

Total  :  J5, 

* 

AFRICA  : 

Algeria....  :  11 5 

Anglo  Egyptian  Sudan  l/  : 

Angola  ...........: 

Belgian  Congo  1/  :  11: 

Canary  Islands  :  51! 

Cape  Verde  Islands  :  2 

Egypt  :  79 

French  Morocco ...... 40 

French  Togo  land..  : 

French  West  Africa  %/  :  7 

Gold  Coast  l/  :  37: 

Kenya  and  Uganda  :  4: 

Mauritius  :  2: 

Mozambique  :  2: 

Northern  Rhodesia  l/  :  22: 

Reunion..........  .:  66: 

Ruanda-Urundi  .:  -  : 

Sao  Tome  and  Principe  :  22: 

Southern  Rhodesia  1/. .......:  4: 

Spanish  Morocco  :  13: 

Ceuta  .:  9! 

Melilla  :  o: 

Tanganyika  1/  :  -  : 

Tangier  :  2: 

Tunisia  l/.  ........:  40: 

Union  of  South  Africa  l/....:  123 

Total  :  66O 

* 

OCEANIA  : 

Australia  .......:  26 

New  Zealand  :  9 

Total  :_  

Grand  total  :  6.698 

l/  Includes  other  pulses. 


1,000 
bags 


11 
13 
93 

42 


J=52_ 


2 
46 
10g 

9 
2 
2 

2 
2 
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"  46 
29 

2 
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2 
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9 
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10-295 


Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    Prepared  on  the  basis  of  official  statistics  of  Foreign  governments, 
reports  of  U.S.  Foreign  Service  officers  and  other  information.    Averages  are  for  years  stated  or  for  nearest 
comparable  period.    Bags  of  100  pounds. 
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Postwar  trade  data  from  the  17  countries  indicate  that  bean  trade 
in  this  area  on  the  whole  has  not  declined  significantly  from  the  pre- 
war volume.    This  is  true  only  in  respect  to  total  volume.    It  is  not 
true  in  individual  countries.    For  example,  Cuba  and  Germany  show 
measurable  increases  of  bean  imports  in  194G  and  1949  over  prewar.  Most 
of  the  other  large  trading  countries  of  Europe  show  a  marked  decline  of 
imports  in  postwar.    Among  the  exporting  countries,  the  United  States 
has  greatly  increased  exports  and  the  eastern  European  countries --Rumania 
Hungary,  Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria --have  decreased  exports  significantly,  at 
least  exports  to  western  Europe.    Declared  imports  from  these  countries 
to  some  of  the  17  reporting  countries  are  shown  in  table  I. 

The  9  major  importing  countries  of  western  Europe  (all  countires  in 
the  European  part  of  table  I,  excepting  Germany)  reduced  aggregate  bean 
imports  in  1948  to  2.2  million  bags  and  in  I9U9  to  2.4  million  bags 
compared  to  3*3  million  bags  prewar,  a  deoline  of  about  40  percent  and 
30  percent,  respectively. 

A  detailed  discussion  of  the  effect  of  reduced  postwar  trade  and 
lower  indigenous  production  on  European  bean  supplies  in  rocent  year3 
was  published  in  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  of  May  29,  1950* 

It  was  then  shown  that  production,  imports  and  consumption  of  beans 
in  Europe  have  been  relatively  low  in  recent  years.    For  9  western  European 
countries  total  bean  supplies  in  194-7,  1940  and  1949  wore  37  percent,  39 
percent  and  54  percent,  respectively,  below  the  prewar  average. 


COMMODITY  DEVELOPMENTS 


TOBACCO 

PHILIPPINE  TOBACCO  PRODUCTION,  DOMESTIC 
MANUFACTURE  AND  IMPORTS  UP 

The  1949-50  production  of  leaf  tobacco  in  the  Philippine  Republic 
is  now  estimated  at  26  percent  above  the  1948-49  harvest,  according  to 
the  American  Embassy  in  Manila.    The  Domestic  manufacture  of  tobacco 
products  during  the  first  2  months  of  I95O  waa  about  85  percent  above 
tho  corresponding  period  of  1949-     Imports  of  leaf  during  January -March 
195°  were  nearly  treble  the  1949  annual  rate. 

The  country's  I949-5O  production  of  leaf  is  estimated  by  trade 
sources  at  approximately  62  million  pounds,  compared  with  48.3  million 
pounds  in  1948-49  and  38  million  pounds  in  1947-48.    An  increase  in 
the  acreage  planted  to  tobacco  in  I949-50  ia  reported  in  both  the  com- 
mercial and  non- commercial  growing  regions  throughout  the  Islands. 
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Increases  were  particularly  narked  in  the  commercial  tobacco  growing 
regions  in  the  Cagayan  Valley,  Pangasinan,  the  Ilocos  and  certain  parts 
of  the  Visayas.    Weather  conditions  were  favorable  during  the  entire 
growing  and  harvesting  season.    The  19^-9-50  output  of  leaf  in  the 
commercial  regions  is  unofficially  estimated  at  about  k2  million  pounds, 
compared  with  29.8  million  pounds  in  1948-^9. 

*  » 

Following  drastic  import  control  restrictions  placed  on  all  classes 
of  manufactured  tobacco  products  by  the  Philippine  Government  effective 
December  .1,  19^9,  the  domestic  manufacture  of  tobacco  products  increased 
rapidly.    At  present  statistical  data  for  January  and  February  I95O  only 
are  available,  but  these  reveal  the  expansion  which  the  industry  is 
making.    During  the  first  2  months  of  1950  production  consisted  of  20.7 , 
million  cigars,  616.5  million  oigarettes,  122,000  pounds  of  smoking 
tobacco  and  72,000  pounds  of  chewing  tobacco.    During  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  19^9  factory  output  was  as  follows;    15»9  million  cigars, 
296.5  million  cigarettes,  76, 000  pounds  of  smoking  tobacco  and  ^kfk00 
pounds  of  chewing  tobacco.    It  is  reported  that  the  expansion  is 
continuing- at  'a  very  rapid  rate  and  that  the  factory  output  during  the 
first  2  months  of  I95O  will  probably  be  the  lowest  for  any  similar  period 
of  the  year.    Additional  factories  are  being  set  up  and  established 
manufacturers  are  rapidly  expanding  output. 

During  the  first  3  months  of  1950  the  importation  of  all  types  of 
manufactured"  tobacco  products  declined  sharply.    In  contrast,  however, 
there  was  a  significant  increase  in  the  imports  of  unmanufactured 
tobacco.    Leaf  imports  during  January -March  1950  totaled  2,092,000  pounds, 
compared  with  792,000  pounds  during  the  calendar  year  19^9  and  only. 
96,000  pounds  during  19^8.    In  addition  to  leaf,  a  total  of  2^,300  pounds 
of  stems  and  scrap  were  also  imported  during  January-March  195° •  All 
unmanufactured  tobacco  imports  came  from  the  United  States. 

Although  the  Philippine  Central  Bank  gave  leaf  tobacco  a  low  rating 
on  its  dollar  exchange  priority  list  the  increase  in  imports  during  the 
early  months  of  1-950  was  possible -as  unmanufactured  tobacco  was  not  under 
import  controls.    Howevor,  a  new  import  control  lav;  passed  in  May  195° 
includes  unmanufactured  tobacco  as  a  non-essential  item  and  as  such  it 
will  be  subject  to  a  reduction  of  from  60  to  80  percent  on  the  basis  of 
average  arrivals  in  19^6,  I9V7  and  I9J+8.    Imports  during  that  period 
averaged  only  about  106,000  pounds  annually. 

ITALY'S  TOBACCO  ACREAGE 
STEADY;  FOREIGN  TRADE  UP 

The  area  planted  to  tobacco  in  Italy  in  1950  is  estimated  to  be 
only  slightly -larger  than  the  19^9  harvested  acreage,  according  to  the 
American  Embassy  in  Rome.    Exports  and  imports  of  leaf  during  the  first 
k  months  of  195°  were  far  above  the  level  of  the  corresponding  period 
of  19^9. 
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The  Italian  Central  Institute  of  Statistics  preliminarily  estimates 
the  area  planted  to  tobacco  in  1950  a"t  137>6lO  acres.    This  compares 
with  136,2+00  acres  in  1949  and  about  144,000  acres  in  1948.    Based  on 
this  preliminary  estimate  of  planted  acreage,  and  the  favorable  weather 
which  prevailed  during  the  spring  months,  an  early  season  forecast 
placed  the  1950  outturn  of  leaf  at  approximately  166,000,000  pounds. 
However,  due  to  an  extended  drought  which  has  prevailed  in  the  tobacco 
producing  regions  during  the  growing  season  it  is  now  tentatively  esti- 
mated that  the  1950  production  of  leaf  will  not  exceed  the  1949  harvest 
of  approximately  132,460,000  pounds. 

Italy's  exports  of  leaf  during  January -April  I95O  totaled  10,203,000 
pounds,  compared  with  only  690,000  pounds  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  19^9.    The  Netherlands,  Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union  were  the  most 
important  export  outlets  for  Italian  leaf  during  the  first  4  months  of 
1950.    These  countries  took  2,601,000  pounds,  2,1+78,000  pounds  and 
1-,  984,000  pounds,  respectively.    Other  export  outlets  during  January- 
April  1950  included  Germany,  the  United  States,  Sweden  and  Switzerland. 

Leaf  imports  during  the  first  4  months  of  1950  totaled  4, 034,000 
pounds  or  37  percent  above  the  2,954,000  pounds  imported  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  I9I+9.    Greece  supplied  2,198,000  pounds  or  54 
percent  of  the  total  during  January -April  1950.    Turkey  was  the  second 
most  important  source,  supplying  1^5^8*000  pounds.    Most  of  the  remainder 
came  from  the  Soviet  Union.    In  addition  to  leaf,  Italy  during  January- 
April  19^9  imported  166,000  pounds  of  cigarettes  and  104,000  pounds  of 
tobacco  Juice.    The  United  States  was  the  principal  supplier  of  foreign 
made  cigarettes  and  the  only  source  of  imported  tobacco  Juice  during 
this  period. 

TROPICAL  PROHJCTS 

SMALLER  NICARAGUAN  COFFEE 
HARVEST  FORECAST  FOR  1950-51 

Exportable  coffee  production  in  Nicaragua  is  forecast  at  250,000 
bags  for  the  1950-51  crop  year,  a  decline  of  25  percent  below  the  record 
high  1949-50  exportable  output  of  335,000  bags  but  more  than  double 
the  extremely  small  1948-49  outturn  of  110,000  bags  for  export,  according 
to  the  American  Embassy  in  Managua. 

In  the  Managua -Carazo  region,  coffee  production  is  expected  to 
decrease  about  20  percent  from  about  205,000  bags  in  1949-50  to  165,000 
bags  in  I95O-5I,  while  production  in  the  Matagalpa-Jinotega  region  is 
expected  to  decrease  about  35  percent  from  130,000  bags  in  1949-50  to 
85,000  bags  in  1950-51.    The  20  percent  decline  forecast  for  the 
Managua -Carazo  area  is  probably  no  more  than  the  natural  result  of 
the  extremely  heavy  yields  in  1949-50,  which  left  the  coffee  trees  in 
a  weakened  condition.    The  greater  reduction  forecast  for  the  Matagalpa 
Jinotega  area  is  attributed  to  prolonged  rainfall  in  May  1950,  which 
prevented  the  pollination  of  many  flowers  which  opened  under  stimulus 
of  the  rains. 
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By  tBe  end  of  June  1950,  Nicaragua  had  exported  a  total  of  293,000 
bags  of  coffee  from  the  1949-50  crop.    Total  remaining  coffee  stocks  on 
that  date  consisted  of  port  stocks  of  36. 000  bags  and  interior  stocks  of 
only  a  few  thousand  bags,    Nicaragua  ;:s  receipts  from  the  I949-5O  harvest 
are  expected  to  exceed  $15,000,000  compared  with  $4,362,000  in  19^9,  and 
a  previous  record  high  of  $6,457,000  in  1948. 

NIGERIA'S  19^9-50  CACAO 
OUTPUT  HIGHER  THAN  EXPECTED 

Nigeria's  19I+9-5O  cacao,  production  now  is  estimated  at.  228  million 
pounds,  substantially  higher  than  early  season  forecasts  of  around  200 
million  pounds  but  lower  than  the  outturn  of  242  million  pounds  from 
the  bumper  1948-49  crop,  according  to  the  American  Consulate  General  in 
Lagos . 

Cacao  is  Nigeria's  principal  export  commodity  and  largest  source 
of  dollars.  The  United  States  normally  purchases  about  40  percent  of 
Nigeria's  cacao  harvest.  Exports  of  cacao  beans  from  Nigeria  in  19^9 
amounted  to  about  240  million  pounds. 

GRAINS,  GRAIN  PRODUCTS  AND  FEEDS 

INDIAN  UNION  REVISES 
WHEAT  ESTIMATES 

The  Indian  Union's  1950  wheat  harvest  completed  in  May  is  now 
officially  estimated  at  222  million  bushels f  slightly  above  the  comparable 
estimate  of  217  million  bushels  for  I949.    The  current  estimate,  though 
above  the  first  forecast  and  slightly  larger  than  in  19^9,  is  considerably 
below  the  prewar  average  for  this  area.    This  is  attributed  to  a  sharp 
decline  in  the  seeded  acreage. 

The  wheat  acreage  of  about  25  million  acres  in  1935-39  had  declined 
to  20  million  in  I948  but  gained  back  part  of  that  loss,  with  the  final 
estimate  for  1950  expected  to  be  about  22.5  million  acres.  Generally 
favorable  weather  conditions  and  the  Grow -More -Food  campaign  are  the 
chief  factors  accounting  for  the  swing  back  to  wheat.    Higher  prices  and 
availability  of  good  seed  at  sowing  time  in  some  districts  also  contributed 
to  the    gain,  however. 

Barley  production  is  estimated  at  126  million  bushels  compared  with 
106  million  bushels  in  19^9-    This  is  well  above  the  prewar  level  of  90 
million  bushels,  since  barley  acreage  has  expanded  significantly  in 
recent  years.    The  acreage  for  the  I950  crop  was  estimated  at  7.9  million 
acres  compared  with  5.8  million  for  the  10  years  ended  1944. 
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Government  procurement  of  foodgrains  has  teen  progressing  satisfactor- 
ily, according  to  the  Ministry  of  Food,  and  more  than  half  the  target  for 
total  grain  had  "been  procured  by  June  30.    Eecommendations  of  the  Foodgrains 
Procurement  Committee,  appointed  early  this  year,  have  been  received  with 
much  interest. 

The  principal  recommendations  aim  at  instituting  a  tighter  control  of 
movement  and  prices  for  a  period  of  one  or  two  years  or  as  long  as  scarcity 
conditions  continue.    The  Committee  advocates  continuation  of  control  of 
foodgrains  with  extension  of  statutory  rationing  to  all  towns  with  a  popu- 
lation of  50,000  or  more.    The  existing  rationing  system  applies  to  a  total 
of  about  13^  million  people,  80  million  of  whom  have  individual  cards,  the 
remainder  securing  their  cereal  allowance  through  controlled  retail  distri- 
bution.   The  Committee  also  favors  stepping  up  foodgrain  procurement  with 
increased  direct  government  purchasing  of  foodgrain.    It  also  points  out  the 
need  for  uniformity  in  retail  grain  stores  and  for  increased  efficiency  in 
Central  and  State  food  administrations. 

Most  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  are  expected  to  be  ac- 
cepted and  implemented,  despite  previous  pressure  by  some  officials  for  de- 
control of  foodgrains.    The  Minister  of  Food  and  Agriculture  stated  in  a 
speech  early  in  July  that  lifting  food  controls  at  this  time  would  be  in- 
advisable and  would  lead  to  spiral  inflation. 

Winter  grains  usually  constitute  about  30  percent  and  summer  grains  70 
percent  of  the  total  procured  foodgrains.    The  winter  grains,  both  wheat  and 
barley,  turned  out  better  than  the  19^9  harvest.    The  acreage  of  spring  sown 
grains  (jowar,  bajra,  ragi,  and  corn)  is  estimated  larger  also.    The  scrghuma, 
jowar  and  bajra  together  are  placed  at  about  59  million  acres,  an  increase 
-of  2.5  million  over  last  year's  acreage.    These  are  important  foodgrains  in 
India. 

Apprehension  is  reported  as  to  possible  damage  to  the  summer  crops  by 
locusts,  as  large  swarms  are  said  to  have  entered  India  from  the  west.  A 
Locust  Control  Division  has  been  set  up  by  the  Central  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture and  control  methods  have  been  demonstrated  in  areas  where  infestation 
may  be  heavy. 

Imports  of  foodgrains  into  India  were  reported  at  about  k.l  million 
short  tons  last  year.    With  the  increase  in  grain  production  indicated  for 
this  year,  the  imports  are  expected  to  be  reduced  to  about  2.2  million  short 
tons.    Of  that  total,  about  2  million  tons  (65  million  bushels)  would  be 
wheat  or  coarse  grains  and  the  small  balance  would  be  rice.    Imports  of  wheat 
under  the  International  Wheat  Agreement  were  38*3  million  bushels  during  the 
first  year  of  its  operation.    All  of  that  amount  came  from  Australia.  Nego- 
tiations have  been  underway  for  the  purchase  of  up  to  300,000  long  tons  (11.2 
million  bushels)  of  surplus  wheat  in  Pakistan  on  a  barter  basis.    At  last  re- 
port, however,  no  deal  had  been  consummated  since  agreement  had  not  been 
reached  as  to  price. 

A  barter  agreement  with  Argentina  was  signed  January  1,  1950,  covering 
390,000  tons  (lh.6  million  bushels)  of  wheat  in  exchange  for  jute.  That 
agreement  was  recently  expanded  by  an  additional  156,000  tons  (5-8  million 
bushels)  of  wheat,  according  to  recent  reports . 
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AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  ACREAGE 
SLIGHTLY  SMALLER 

Preliminary  indications  point  to  an  acreage  of  12  to  12.3  million  acres 
seeded  to  vheat  for  grain  in  Australia  this  season.    This  is  slightly  less 
than  the  acreage  of  the  past  2  years,  during  which  the  wheat  area,  was  about 
12.5  million  acres  and  is  below  the  1935-39  average  of  13.1  million  acres. 
Seeding  was  completed  in  most  areas  by  the  end  of  June.    Conditions  were 
generally  satisfactory  for  operations  In  South  Australia,  Victoria,  and 
Western  Australia.    Successive  flooding  in  some  districts  of  New  South  Wales 
and  Queensland^  however,  impeded  seeding  in  those  regions. 

In  New  South  Wales,  the  ranking  producer  of  the  area,  wheat  acreage  is 
estimated  to  be  about  10  percent  below  last  year's  seedings .    Acreage  in  other 
States  appears  to  be  close  to  the  19^-9  level. 

Heavy  rains  throughout  new  South  Wales  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year 
were  followed  by  dry  weather  throughout  April  and  most  of  May.    This  left  the 
top  soil  with  a  hard  surface  crust,  through  rapid  drying  of  surface  moisture 
in  some  areas.     Some  reseeding  was  necessary  in  such  cases  and  where  local 
flooding  occurred.    Germination  of  the  crop  has  ranged  from  poor  to  good. 
Growth  has  been  generally  satisfactory  in  southern  districts,  but  elsewhere 
mild  temperatures  and  excessive  moisture  have  not  been  conducive  to  good  growth, 
and  in  some  sections  have  favored  the  development  of  rust. 

Seeding  became  general  in  Victoria  with  the  arrival  of  rains  in  mid -May 
and  seeding  was  mostly  completed  by  the  end  of  -June.    Early  sown  crops  have 
made  vigorous  growth,  but  the  development  of  later  sown  acreage  has  been  re- 
tarded by  a  succession  of  heavy  frosts. 

Conditions  were  generally  satisfactory  for  seeding  in  Western  Australia 
and  the  acreage  is  estimated  to  be  the  3ame  as  last  year  when  3  million  acres 
were  sewn.     Germination  and  growth  of  early  sowings  have  been  good  but  cold 
weather  has  retarded  later  sown  areas. 

The  acreage  in  South  Australia  is  expected  to  be  about  2  million  acres. 
While  this  is  about  the  same  as  last  year's  acreage    it  is  below  normal. 
Relatively  high  wool  prices  have  influenced  3ome  growers  to  devote  more  of 
their  arable  land  to  sheep  raising,  according  to  reports. 

No  significant  change  from  the  1 9*1-9  wheat  acreage  is  expected  in  Queens- 
land. Flood  rains  there  in  late  June  and  early  July  held  up  sowings,  and  may 
reduce  an  expected  increase  of  about  5  percent, 

SOVIET  UNION  GRAIN 
PROSPECTS-  FAVORABLE 

Recent  statements  in  the  Soviet  Union  press  place  the  total  -crop  area 
sown  for  harvest  in  1950  about  15  mill  ion  acres  above  the  19J+9  acreage.  Of 
this  total,  the  increase  in  spring  wheat  was  placed  at  about  5  million  acres. 
No  figures  were  reported  on  the  winter  grains,  wheat  and  rye. 
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Grain  crop  prospects  were  reported  as  satisfactory  to  good  in  the 
Ukraine  and  adjacent  Moldavia  (formerly  Bessarabia)  and  satisfactory  on 
the  whole  in  the  wheat  regions  of  the  North  Caucasus,  Crimea  and  Volga, 
and  in  the  important  rye  producing  central  "black  soil  area.    The  outlook 
was  said  to  be  mostly  good  elsewhere,     it  is  apparently  still  early  for 
a  definite  statement  on  conditions  in  the  important  spring  wheat  belt  of 
Siberia,  where  earlier  reports  indicated  a  delayed  sowing  season.    An  early 
spring  in  a  number  of  other  regions  advanced  the  ripening  of  grain.  By 
July  20  collective  farms  reported  harvest  of  about  8.3  million  acrea  more 
small  grains  and  legumes  than  on  the  same  date  a  year  ago. 

CANADIAN  GRAIN 
PROSPECTS  IMPROVE 

1 

Favorable  progress  in  Canada's  1950  grain  crop  has  been  reported 
since  June  30,  when  the  numerical  crop  condition  is  computed.    The  overall 
condition  at  the  end  of  June  was  better  than  on  tiiat  date  a  year  earlier, 
though  less  favorable  in  some  sections.     (See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets, 
July  31,  1950).    Conditions  in  Manitoba  continue  satisfactory  though  cool 
weather  and  rains  have  retarded  heading.     Stands  are  generally  heavy, 
but  late  and  adverse  weather  could  create  a  serious  hazard  through  lodging. 
Grasshoppers  are  hatching  in  the  flooded  area  of  the  Red  River  Valley,  but 
damage  was  not  significant  at  last  report. 

In  Saskatchewan  conditions  have  been  well  maintained  with  improvement 
noted  in  some  districts  especially  in  parts  of  the  south  central  and  s;;uth 
western  districts,  as  a  result  of  recent  rains.    Moisture  conditions  are 
mostly  satisfactory  for  present  needs,  but  some  central  and  western  districts 
have  no  reserves  to  draw  on  and  will,  therefore,  be  unusually  dependent  on 
timely  rains.     The  grasshopper  threat  remains  serious  in  central  and  mid- 
western  districts.     Hail  storms  have  struck  in  many  local  areas,  but  damage 
has  not  been  extensive. 

Crops  in  Alberta  showed  general  improvement  in  late  July  following 
good  rains  in  many  districts.     Rain  was  still  needed  in  parts  of  the  south- 
east where  prospects  are  only  fair.    Most  crops  in  this  Province  are  later 
than  normal.     Insect  damage  was  reported  diminishing. 


OCK  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

VENEZUELA'S  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST 
FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE  NOT  YET  ANNOUNCED 

The  Venezuelan  Government,  as  of  this  date,  has  not  announced  its 
plans  to  combat  outbreaks  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  recently  officially 
reported  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.     The  disease  ap- 
parently has  appeared  at  points  in  the  central  milkshed  including  the 
Caracas  Valley,  Miranda  and  Ara  Gua  and  the  important  producing  areas 
around  Lake  Valencia  (State  of  Carabobo)  where  milk  production  is  reported 
to  be  50  percent  below  normal.     Outbreaks  also  have  been  reported  at 
various  points  in  the  llanos  including  the  State  of  Apure  which  borders 
on  Colombia. 
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The  seriousness  of ■ the  existence  of  the  disease  in  the  plains  is  ap- 
parent since  much  of  this  area  is  unfenced  and  cattle  are  free  to  roam. 
Venezuelan  cattle  numbers  are  estimated  at  around  3  million  head,  hogs  at 
about  750,000  head,  and  sheep  at  less  than  100,000  head.    There  are  also 
an  unknown  number  of  goats  and  wild  ruminants  that  are  susceptible  to  the 
disease . 

The  Venezuelan  Government  has  appropriated  5  million  bolivares  (about 
1.5  million  dollars)  to  combat  the  disease  and  also  has  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  an  executive  committee  to  be  charged  with  the  planning  - 
and  directing  of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  campaign.  The  Government  ap- 
parently is  bringing  experts  from  several  foreign  countries  for  consulta- 
tion and  is  believed  to  be  planning  to  import  a  large  quantity  of  vaccine 
for  use  in  combating  the  disease. 

While  recent  outbreaks  of  the  disease  are  apt  to  increase  the  need  for 
both  meat  and  dairy  products,  it  is  not  known  whether  the  Venezuelan  Govern- 
ment contemplates  any  action  with  respect  to  imports  of  additional  supplies 
of  these  products.    Obviously,  losses  in  milk  production  as  well  as  the 
probable  effect  on  meat  production  will  further  widen  the  gap  between  the 
domestic  production  and  consumption,  possibly  requiring  a  larger  quantity 
of  imports . 

Because  of  the  proximity  of  some  of  the  infected  areas  the  Colombian 
Government  reportedly  has  taken  precautionary  measures,  including  the 
closing  of  the  Venezuelan  border  to  movement  of  livestock,  vehicles  and 
persons  from  either  country  in  accord  with  the  Venezuelan  Government. 
Colombia  is  sending  a  technical  mission  to  assist  in  coordinating  the  ef- 
forts.   Colombia  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  countries  in  South  America 

free  of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease.  -  > 

■  / 

FATS  AND  OILS 

CUBAN  LARD  PRODUCTION  AGAIN  '  v 

NEGLIGIBLE  IN  SECOND  QUARTER 

Lard  production  in  Cuba  during  the  April -June  quarter  of  this  year 
continued  to  be  negligible,  according  to  the  American  Embassy,  Havana. 
The  reason  was  the  same  as  in  the  first  quarter,  namely,  that  domestic 
abattoirs  have  been  unable  to  compete  with  the  low-priced  lard  imported 
from  the  United  States  (see  Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  FFO  7-50,  May  8, 
1950  or  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  of  the  same  date).    Domestic  prices 
for  marketable  hogs,  which  have  been  scarce  throughout  the  second  quarter, 
have  been  high.    Prices  did  not  decline  in  June,  as  forecast,  mainly  be- 
cause rainfall  was  well  below  normal  in  some  grazing  regions  of  the  Island 
and,  as  a  consequence,  with  beef  cattle  weights  down,  marketings  were 
light.    A3  soon  as  the  weights  of  beef  cattle  are  restored  by  improved 
pastures,  and  the  volume  of  cattle  going  to  market  increases,  it  is  un- 
likely that  the  recent  high  prices  for  hogs  will  be  maintained '. 
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Consumption  of  lard  and  rendered  pork  fat  in  Cuba  in  the  second 
quarter  totaled  an  estimated  15,000  to  16,500  short  tons.    Although  this 
was  somewhat  less  than  the  18,000  tons  consumed  in  the  first  quarter  of 
I95O,  it  was  well  above  the  quantity  consumed  in  the  second  quarter  of 
19^9  when  the  total  was  12,000-12,750  tons. 

Imports  into  Cuba  of  lard  and  rendered  pork  fat  during  the  second 
quarter  are  estimated  at  approximately  15,800  tons,  somewhat  less  than  the 
18,100  tons  imported  in  the  preceding  quarter.    Total  imports  in  the  first 
6  months  of  this  year  were  about  10  percent  greater  than  in  January-June 
19^9. 

Prices  of  lard  in  Cuba  have  varied  widely,  depending  partly  on  the 
admixture  of  rendered  pork  fat.    Regardless  of  mixing,  the  product  is 
wholesaled  locally  as  lard.    Wholesale  prices  in  April  ranged  from  about 
16.7  cents  per  pound  to  17.6  cents,    In  May  prices  moved  upward  and  reached 
a  high  of  about  19.1  cents  on  June  5.    After  that  date,  as  the  result  of  the? 
decline  on  the  Chicago  market,  the  local    wholesale  price  for  prime  steam 
lard  went  down  to  16.5  to  17  cents. 

Stocks  of  lard  on  June  30  totaled  roughly  7,500  tons.    They  could  fall 
to  5,000  tons  without  affecting  seriously  the  Cuban  supply  picture. 

Lard  imports  in  the  current  (third)  quarter  will  have  to  total  li+,000 
to  15  000  tons  if  present  stocks  are  to  be  maintained,  because  third 
quarter  consumption  is  expected  to  be  nearly  15,000  tons.    However,  imports 
in  July  were  expected  to  be  the  smallest  for  any  month  so  far  this  year. 
Cautious  buying,  because  of  the  downward  trend  in  Chicago  quotations  in 
June,  wa3  expected  to  be  the  key  note  to  local  importers'  activities  until 
the  importers  were  convinced  that  the  market  was  stabilized.  Developments 
in  Korea,  with  substantial  price  rises  in  the  United  States  commodity 
markets,  probably  have  changed  this,  however. 

HONG-  KONG  TUNG  OIL 
EXPORTS  LARGER  IN  MAY 

Hong  Kong  tung  oil  exports  were  more  than  3,600  short  tons  in  May. 
Total  for  the  first  5  months  of  this  year  was  10,559  compared  with  13,680 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  19^9.    The  United  States  took  the  largest 
share,  1,727  tons,   the  United  Kingdom  726  and  other  European  countries 
950  tons.     Stocks  at  the  end  of  May  were  around  1,500  tons.' 

CUBAN  INEDIBLE  TALLOW  OUTPUT 
DOWN  IN  APRIL-JUNE  QUARTER 

Inedible  tallow  and  grease  production  in  Cuba  in  the  April-June 
quarter  of  this  year  totaled  about  1,000  short  tens,  the  American 
Embassy,  Havana,  has  reported.     This  was  equivalent  to  less  than  half 
the  volume  of  2,250  tons  produced  in  the  first  quarter. of  1950  and  only 
three-fourths  of  the  1,300  tons  produced  in  the  second  quarter  of  19^9. 
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Fewer  cattle  marketings  and  lighter  weights  were  primarily  responsible 
for  the  decrease  in  production  in  the  second  quarter  of  this  year  which, 
"by  months,  was  as  follows:    April,  350  tons;  May,  350  tons;  and  June, 
300  tons.    The  growing  scarcity  of  marketable  beef  cattle  caused  some 
concern  during  the  quarter  as  the  seasonal  effects  of  the  drought  reached 
a  climax. 

Consumption  of  inedible  tallow  and  grease  in  the  second  quarter, 
estimated  at  about  '4,500  tons,  was  down  from  the  5,500  tons  (revised) 
estimated  to  have  been  consumed  in  January -March .    This  was  mainly  be- 
cause of  labor  difficulties  of  a  month's  duration  at  one  of  the  2  large 
soap  plants. 

Imports  into  Cuba  of  inedible  tallow  and  grease  during  the  second 
quarter  were  expected  to  total  about  2,650  tons,  considerably  less  than 
the  k,02h  tons  imported  in  January -March.    Not  only  did  the  labor  diffi- 
culties at  the  one  soap  plant  contribute  to  this  reduction  in  imports, 
but  also  the  fact  that  local  stocks  on  April  1  were  found  to  be  larger 
than  originally  estimated. 

Prices  paid  by  the  soap  factories  for  top -grade  inedible  tallow 
in  late  June  ranged  from  $7-85  P©**  hundred  pounds  for  domestic  to  $7»70 
for  imported.    The  higher  price  for  domestic  tallow  is  explained  by  an 
arrangement  made  with  abattoirs  prior  to  the  June  drop  in  price  of 
United  States  tallow. 

Cuban  soap -factory  requirements  for  inedible  tallow  in  the  third 
quarter  are  estimated  at  from  5,000  to  6,000  tons.    Consequently,  with 
•  domestic  production  expected  to  be  1,750  to  2,000  tons  as  the  result  of 
increased  marketings  of  cattle,  imports  will  approximate  3,250  to  4,250 
tons,  depending  upon  local  soap  production  schedules. 

SPANISH  OLIVE  OIL  MAKES  STRONG 
BID  FOR  CUBAN  MARKET 

Cuban  importers  predict  that  the  new  Cuban-Spanish  trade  agreement, 
signed  July  1,  1950,  will  soon  place  large  quantities  of  Spanish  olive 
oil  on' the  local  market.    Early  arrivals  probably  will  wholesale  at  hh 
to  k-9  cents  a  pound.    As  supplies  increase  prices  may  be  expected  to  de- 
cline moderately  unless  precluded  by  upward  world  price  trends. 

Although  other  leading  vegetable  oils  are  priced  well  below  Spanish 
olive  oil,  Cuban  consumers  are  normally  willing  to  pay  a  substantial 
premium  for  olive  oil.    Current  wholesale  prices  for  other  loading  vege- 
table oils  on  the  Havana  market  are  about  as  follows:    Refined  peanut  oil 
39.4  to  kO.k  cents  per  pound,  soybean  oil  26.6  cents,  mixed  oil  (chiefly 
soybean)  32.5  cents. 
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COLOMBIA  AUTHORIZES  IMPOSTS 
OF  ADDITIONAL  FATS  AND  OILS 

Colombia's  Foreign  Exchange  Council  and  Ministry  of  Economy  on 
July  15  authorized  importations  by  the  National  Supply  Institute  (INA) 
of  substantial  quantities  of  food  as  a  means  of  offsetting  losses  in 
domestic  production,  caused  by  unfavorable  weather,  and  of  combatting 
excessive  increases  in  food  prices. 

According  to  trade  sources,  the  authorizations  include  about  15,000 
short  tons  Qf  copra  and  1,500  tons  of  refined  vegetable  oils.    It  appears 
likely  that  lard  may  be  added  to  the  list  of  increased  imports.  Both 
vegetable  and  hog  lard  are  nov7  under  import  control. 
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COTTON -PR ICE  QUOTATIONS 
ON  WORLD  MARKETS 

The  following  table  shows  certain  cotton-price  quotations  on  foreign  markets 
converted,  at  current  rates  of  exchange. 

COTTON:    Spot  prices  in  certain  foreign  markets,  U.S.  gulf -port 
average ,  and  taxes  incident  to  exports 


Market  location , 
kind,  and  quality 


Date 

1950 


Unit  of 
weight 


: 


Unit  of 
currency 


Price  in 
foreign 
currency 


Equivalent  U.S. 
cents  per  p ound 


Spot 
quo- 
tation 


Export 
and 
inter  -• 
mediate 
taxes 


Alexandria 

Ashmouni,  Good  

Ashmouni,  FGF  

Karnak,  Good  

Karnak,  FGF  

Bombay 

Jar i la,  Fine  

Broach  Vijay,  Fine. 
Karachi 

4F  Punjab,  SG,  Fine 

289  Sind,  SG,  Fine. 

289F  Punjab,  SG,  Fine 
Buenos  Aires 

Type  B  

Lima 

"Tanguis,  Type  3-l/2 
Tanguis ,  Type  5. . .  . 
Pima,  Type  1. ..... . 

Recife 

Mata,  Type  k  

Sertao,  Type  5  

Sertao,  Type  k  

Sao  Paulo 

Sao  Paulo,  Type  5. . 
Torreon 


Middling,  15/16".. 
Houston -Galveston -New 


Orleans  av.Mld.  15/16" 


8-3 
ti 

it 

ti 

it 
it 

8-2 
11 

it 

8-3 

8-2 


8- 


Kantar 
99.05  lbs. 


it 

11 


Candy 
iQk  lbs. 

Maund 

82.28  lbs. 
tt 

it 

Metric  ton 

2204.6  lbs. 

Sp.  quintal 

101.4  lbs. 
11 

11 

Arroba 

33.07  lbs. 
tt 

tt 


Sp .  quintal 
101.4  lbs. 

Pound 


Tallari 
it 

tt 

tt 


Rupee 


11 
tt 
tt 


Peso 

Sol 
ti 


Cruzeiro 
tt 


Peso 
Cent 


(not 
(not  : 
87.50 
78.00  , 

:  quoted)' 
: quoted) 
!  50.72 
:  45.21 

:  2.96 
:  2.96 

1/    620,00  ' 
1/    690.00  : 

:  16*50 
:  18.37 

:  5.32 
:  5.32 

85.OO  : 
89.00  \ 

92.00  ! 

:  31.17 
1  32.63  ' 
:  33.73 

i  4.62 
s    4  •  62 
:  4.62 

4450.00  : 

41.77 

:  3.51 

445.00  : 
418.00  ! 
525.00  : 

29.37  , 
27.59  ! 
34.65  : 

■  11.39 
'  11.39 
17.26 

250.00  : 
(not  ava; 
270.00  ; 

41.13  ! 

Liable)  ; 
44.42  : 

5.00 
5.40 

257.00  \ 

42.28  - 

N.A. 

'  256.00 

XXXXX  : 

29.21  s 

37.35  : 

4.07 

Quotations  of  foreign  markets  and  taxes  reported  by  cable  from  U.S.  Foreign 
posts  abroad.    U.S.  quotations  from  designated  spot  markets. 
1/  Nominal. 
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